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AflSMACT ' • ' 

The report, based on a conference presentation on the 
exceptional Black child, includes two papers on potentially gifted 
and talented ■ Black students* The first, "The Identification and 
Assessraent of Black Gif ted/Tulented Children in Washington, D*C, 
Public Schools," (P, Blackshear) , traces the evolution of the. 
identification effort over a three^ year period using the Baldwin 
Identification Matrix, The use of. multiple criteria, the view of 
giftedness as a relative condition, and the inclusion of students who 
are borderline or potentially alfted ^are discusaed* In the second 
paper, "Project PEP*-Fushing Iicc^llence in Pupllsi Fostering the 
Enchantment of Black Students," (Y. Ewell, et al.) , discusses 
problems in identifying these children and describes the PEP 
jrolect's curriculum, goals and objectives, staffing, staff # 
development, and parent-community relationship. The PEP project is 
explained'to Include one half day in a self contained class and the 
remainder in enrichment activities with their peers. Sample forms 
frcm the project are included. An annotated bibliography with 11 
citations concludes the report, (Author) 
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This ERIC Exceptional Child Education. Report provides a detailed exploration of 
two programs for potentially gifted and talented Black students. This report is 
based .on presentations by Patsy B. Blackshear and Allen R. Sullivan given at a 
Roundtable Session on T he Exceptional Black Child ,. April 21,' 1980. 

The first paper. The Identification and Assessment of Black Gifted/Talented 
Children in ths Washington, D.C. Public Schools by Patsv B. Blackshear fncuges 
on the Identification process that has evolved over the past three years. A 
brief look at the curriculum and the program goals is also provided. 

The second paper. Project PEP - Pushing Exc ellen ce in Pupils; Fostering 
the Enchantment of Black Students by Ewe 11 V Rogers . and Sullivan, provides a 
general overview of the problems associated with the identification of these 
youngsters and then goes on to describe the specific dimensions of the Project. 
A number of forms are Included at the end of the paper which could easily be 
used by other school systems. " , . 

The final section of the report is an annotated biblipgraphy developed 
from the. ERIC and the Exceptional Child Education. Resources (ECER) data bases. 
Only those documents that focus specifically on the Black gifted child were in- 
cluded in this report. Many hiore documents dealing with the general topic of 
gifted minority and disadvantaged students are In these data bases. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In his often referenced books Teaching- the Gifted Child , Gallagher (1975) 
explained why Identification is still a major issue in the education of 
the'gifted. He pointed out that many gifted children are simply not easy 
to find through observation. As a resultj a number of these children > 
mostly Blacks and other minorities, and the economically disadvantagad 
have gsnerany been underrepresented in services for the gifted. Their 
vast numbers represent an untapped potential in skills and talent sorely 
needed in our society, 

Fitz-Glbbon (1974) argued the need to examine identification proce- 
dures especially for Blacks, other minorities^ and the economically dis- 
advantaged in urban areas. 



For as long as special funds have been provided for 
gifted programs^ these funds 'have gone largely to af- 
fluent schools 5 rarely to. inner-city schools. One 
reason for trfis must be sought in the method of de- 
fining the "mentally gifted^' student. The criteria 

has generally been a score at or above the 98th per- 
centile point on an individu^ intelligence test such 
as the.Wechsler Intelligenc/Scale for Children (WISC) 
or the' Stanford-Binet (i .e,^^ an IQ score of about 130+), 
Thus 5 all students were evaluated against the, same 
kind of yardsticks a test standardized on a white pop- 
ulation and subject to cultural influence, (p, 53) 



The goal of helping students develop to their full potertial can 
only be realized as potentials are Identified, Education proyrams with 
large numbers of Black, other minority /and economically disadvantaged * 
students must provide an environment in which these students* potential 
for superior performance has a chance to be recognized. 



Program Initiation 

Toward this u.,d, The uif ted/Talented Education Program of the District 
of Columbia Public, Schools undertook a 3 year plan to deyelop a muTti- 
ple-criteria identification procedure based upon a relative concept of 
giftedness using norming data from students -in the 0,0. Public Schools, 

As\in Other major citieSj Washington, D. C. has students from all 
economicMevels. But the vast majority, nearly 60% of the public school 
students, "are economically disadvantaged, as classified by Title I cri- 
teria . An iyen larger percent are eligible for free lunch. Similarly, 
the city has a wide range of ethnic and racial groLplngs. The propor- 
tion of Black Students In this school system, however. Is the largest 




Unlike most urban systems, the D,C, Public Schools do not use group 
intelllgince tests. In the late 1960's the jchool system banned such 
tests after the Courts declared that the tracking process resulting from 
their use was discriminatory. 

Considering the uniqueness end the many needs of the student popula- 
tion in the Distrlct'Of Columbia, an ESEA Title IV C grant was secured in 
the fall of 1977 =to enhance the provision of services to the gifted and 
talented. This.grant called for special- attention to the eGonomically . 
disadvantaged student, ^ Moreover, it focused on the need for an identifica- 
tion procedure that would be more inclusive than exclusive. These funds 
have b£sn coupled with school system resources to develop an-4d€nt"1ficat1on 
procedure that would provide a scheme which could be applied throughout the 
city to all academically gifted/talented students^ regardless of economic^ 
ethnic, or racial background. 

Based upon competitive appl ications 12 school-based projects repre- 
senting each of the school systems'^ six administrative regions (school 
districts) were identified to participate in the program. One project for 
students In grades K^3 was chosen from each region. Another project for. 
students in grade 7 was also chosen from each region. The Intent was to 
use data from the 12 projects for the development of a dtywide identifica- 
tion procedure. By the end of the proposed 3 year plang it was also antici- 
pated that the elementary projects would be offering services for students 
In gradel K-6. Simllarlyp the junior high school projects would be offering 
services for students In grades 7-^9. The projects began serving students 
identified as potentially academically gifted and talented during the 
4978-79 school year. ■ : ; 

' A team of competent teachers from each of ths 12 participating pro- 
jects worked with parents s community persons and agencies^ and other school 
staff members to provide the Instructional program, to Idnn^i fled students. 
Teachers and other school staff were trained to differentiate Instruction 
for the .students within the varying resources and administrative designs 
employed. Wrents and community persons support the projerts through 
advocacy efforts as well as instructional contributions.^ such, as menturshipt 
and experiences to broaden the student's perspectives. Most projects have 
parbMUb as a part of the school planning "and assessment teams. Additional 
details regarding instruction to students are provided under the sectionr^ 
on programing. 



Identification Assumptions ' 

The original identification scheme embraced the following concepts: 

1. Usj of multiple criteria and fewer single culture specific Identifica- 
tion 'procedures, (Talent Delayed, 1973) 



2. Incorporation of divergent thinking into the instructional program 
for gifted students. It has been shown that testr of creativity 
are among the nonblased or less single culture specific screening 
-devices suggested for use with Black gifted students. (StanlGyi 
1977; Torrance, 1978) 

3. Nomination by peers and others as viable 1dent1ficatio|} criteria ' . 
(Talent Delayed, 1973; Tongue & Spurllng, 1977) 

4. Use of an identification process that allows' for an uribiased 
weighting of assessment Items, 

5- Use of a continuour 1dentif1wai1on process. 

6* An inclusive rather than exclusive apDroach to the Identification 
process. : ^ ^ 

7, Use of local norms as the yardstick for measuring giftedness* 

8; Use of resources that are readily available to ensure the most cost 
\ effective identification process possible* 



AppTicatlop of the Identification Process " ^ 

The program's definition for the potentially arndemlcally gifted em- 
braces three major concepts, 'It holds thr i^idness Is determined 
by the use of multiple criteria, Operatioh y^ it promotes giftedness 
as a relative condition., Furthermpres it hOidsthat the percentage of 
the population stfved should include not only those who demonstrate 
superior performance but many of those who might be deemed sleepers j. 
borderlinei or potentially giftfd. As a result of these. major con- 
ceptSf the working definition below and the Identification process 
which follows were employed, 

An'academicallygifted/ talented child Is one who falls 
withtn the upper ten percent of the schdoT population 
whffh identified by a multiple criteria identification i ^ 
procedure, which consists of tests, demonstrated per- 
formance, and/orjcales that>ate behavioral character- 
istics, -"This child generally demonstrates/ aptitude or 
&hows potential for superior performance in a speciftc , 
academic area (s) and requires a specially planned dif- 
V ferentlated educational program, ^ ' 

It should be noted that the concept of relativity is employed^by 
comparing students only to others in the same school at, the same gjade 
level? This practice 'promoted the use of school norms for each of the 
12 projects . Howe/er, systemwide idepitiflcation norms btb being 

■ " . • , " \ . 
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developed from the data compiled from all projects over a 3 year period. 
The desire for identification norms based on the population being served, 
is intensified when the population 1s large and urban with high tranis- 
iency facto rs^ has^ large ^economically disadvantaged groups , and has a 
majority of Black and other ethnic' group students, \ 

- To datei the Identification process has evolved through 2 years of 
field testing and modification* The general process calls for the assess 
rnent of each student's p|rformance by using the Baldwin Identlficatiort^ 
Matrix (BIM^) (BaldwintMw). This matrix provides a structure for cotn- 
paring students, yet It offers flexibility Qf use, since the items em-\ 
ployed cSn vary as desired. The matrix also provides a mechanisni for \ 
ensuring equal welghtj^ng of each assessment item used. \ 

During the spring of 1978, the first application included the com-^ \ 
pletion of a.BIM- for each student in the target grade*' Multiple assess4 
men t items were used .in this process. The total score obtained from thel 
BIM was compared to select tfpse in the top 20% of the grade. The* stu- 1 
dents were Interviewed based upon an interest inventory. The judgment \ 
of an Interview team yielded those students identified as the top 10%. ' 
This process and the Items used are exemplified in Diagram 1, Figure 1. 
A completed BIM for this process is shown In Figure 2/ 

An analysis of the application process provided the following Infor- 
mation r ' ' ' ^ 

1. High congruency between performance on CTBS and PMT/PRT. 

2* High co-ngruency between students in the top 10% j|>>e€ted__by the 
^ interviewer process and those^ selected dlre^tljr^om the BIM^. \ 

3. Spring identlf icat^i3ffl5T prekindergarteh students does not i)^c|ude 
all of'^th^ull kindergarten^ population. ' > ^ " 

4, Teachers' assessment showed that the top IG/i did not represent a 
group that wes too Inclusive, Furthermore^ only 41 of the students 

were discontinued for poor performance, ^ * > I 

\ . * " r .. T ^ - \ ^ 

. Consideration of these four points led to a revision of the ideritifi- 
cation process which was applied during the spring of, 1979,' The first 
revision of the identification procedure resulted in a reduction in the 
numbeA.of achievement test items used for all grades except lindergarten 
and preschool. It also resulted in fall Identlficatifta* rather than 
spring, for kindergartners. Additionally, thr revisions , excluded the 
interview step. Figure 1, Diagram 2 outlines the specific items used 
and the process appl^led. The completed BIM In Figure 3 s,hows application 
of this revised process* 



Figure 1 



CHANGES IN THE D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM'S IDENTIFICATION 'PROCESS (SV77'S0) 



COMPLETE FOR EACH STUDENT 
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student popu- 
1ati6>i Involved 
by gira.de level 
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Figure 1 
(cont,) 



cq mpIete for all students who meet minimum criteria 

BIM Total Score determined by using 
1, Test: a. CTBS* (grade 1-9) @ 

b, MRR*** (k) . @ 

c. Inforir.jl achieve- 
ment checklist 

(pk) # 



Spring 
1980 



Percentage of 
student popu- 
lation Involved 
by grade level 



FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS: 
kZ. Informal creativity test 
3* Nomination 
a. Peers 
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)rehens1ve Test of Basic Skills 
Prescriptive Mathamatics Test' and Prescriptive Reading Test (School System 
^ developed) 

Metropolitan Reading Readiness ' 
**f*. Profile items: Interest inventory, home assessment and teacher assessment 
'^forms and BIM Information C 
# Theyprocess for these students is applied during the fall of the school^.year 
@ Mihimum scores used (for the one point on the BIM) are base.d upon the 
faver^ score of the students who have been successful in the program 
'8v&r the last. two years, by grade levels* 
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Analysis of the Spr-ing 1979 protess and the identification data 
from the last 2 years 'has led to the* establishment of: - 



1. Minimum criteria for screening participation 

2, Minimum penformance levels of,, the BIM for both the standardized test 
(CTBS ind MRR) and the informial creative .thinking test 

It' should be noted. that a matrix was completed for all students in the 
tay^et grade level during the last 2 years. No justifiable criteria 
existed to exclude a student from consideration^ Analysis of the data, 
has enabled us to identify two exclusion conditions that can lead to 
a reduction in the total population screened. Hrincei beginning with the 
Spring 1980 application process, a student wdll 6e excluded from the total 
assessment process if he or she does not'have a grade performance level of 
at least a ",C*" or obtain the mi-nimum performance on the standardized test. 

• ..If only one of the conditions is met* a BIM will be cpmpleted on the 
student* But 1f neither condition is<jiet the student is excluded from 
thfe screening, ' It is anticipated that one fourth to one third of the 
students will fail both conditions. Hence, anly three fourths to two 
thirds of the population will have the BIM completed on them, 
■ • - ^ . . ;:; I 

. The additional change in the 1980 application process is that minimum 
score levels^ based upon data analysis over the l^ast 2 years i w11\ be used , 
for the stc^ttdardlzed test data and the informal creative thinking test, 
During the last 2 years the mininium score was the median score made by 
the students at j school stts. ^The future minimum scores will be based / 
upon the minimum; score of s^dents who have been successful in .all : - 
the projects over the last two years , at a particular grade , level . ■ i n 
\ outline of this process il reflected in Figure 1," Diagram''^3, 

The-compl eted BIM shown in Figure 4 exemplifies application of this . 
third revision Identification process. Highlights of successive revisions ^ 
are observable in the sample BIM 's -for the last ^-3 years, 

i Jo provide for continuous assessment of students s two processes are 
"followed. One is designed to assess the students identified for program 
services. Teachers are the mainstay of this assessment^ , component. They 
are responsible for examining the students' performance in terms of the 
~project*S' objectives and the students '.strengths and weaknesses, ^Students 
who experience learning difficulties, within the.;project have their in- 
struction modified^ to provide indlviduaiized^servjces, ^Teachers are 
responsible for documenting whatever strategies 'and approaches are used- 
to resolve learning deficiencies^ Students who are experfendng learning 
difficulties remain within, the project for at least one grading period 
before being transferred outs thereby reducing the risk of error. 

The other process s incorporated to provide for continuous assessn 
Tierrt^nr^lTtes^t^^ — 
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projects. Any student who is not identified when his or her particuTar 
grade level is first screened is eligible for yearly rescreenlng during 
the spring screening period, . At this time, students not participating 
in the project^ but performing "well" in the regular instructional pro- 
- gram (summary grade of""B" or better) are rescreened on all assessment 
items. Those whose BIM scores are /1n the top 10% of the rescreened group 
are added to the potentially academically gifted population. 

The program is currently analyzing the data to examine the following 
^ questions: . ' . . " - ^ 

1, Is peer nomination effective in the Identification process? 

2, What students are being ideittlfled by peers? . 

3. Does the identification process^^ discriminate on the basis of 
the student's socioeconomic status^ . 

4. Is the creMlvity test effective 1n the identification prQcess? , 

,5. . What students are being Identified by the, creativity test? 

Future analysis will include examining the validity of the minimum 
standards established for the Spring 1980. identification process. 



Purpose /Philosophy . . 

As has been/'previously 1nd1cated| the program was estdblished as a>^ 
catalyst for the' developmeht of citywlde ^services .f^^^ gifted and 
-talented. Specifically, the program e?tahl1shes pll^t projects that 
are designed to dev.elop a. multiple criteria identification procedure^ 
that has citywide application and to determine-feaslble procedures for - 
the- development of school based models for serving the gifted and tal- 
ented. School based models refer to those programs developed and 
operated by .personnel within the school with minimum outside financial 
support. These programs vary In academic areas of focus because o| the 
unique needs and resources .of the schools Involved. Yets because they 
are developed by the individual school sites, they represent approaches - 
thai have high feasibil ity for maintaining and replicating services. 

During the 1978=79 school year, projects .received title I^s C Mini- 
grants of approximately $4,000 each. The second year grants were reduced 
to approximately $T500i Grant amounts during -the third year ar| not 
specified^ each project receives materials and support for student trans- 
portation and teacher training. ■ It is anticipated that .during the fourth , 
yeari schopl year 1981-a2| projects will operate without funding. Grant : 
amounts received- are used for the purchase of project suppl ies and 
materials and student field e)^per1ences . ' • 



Because the projects are pilots and are supported with s.uch limited 
resourceSi they are designed to serve students in the- target 'schools . 
They are not designed as citywide facilities for the gifted and talented. » 
Therefore^ movenient into these projects is restricted during the pilot . 
phase, ' ^ . ' 



Curriculum . - . * " 

The minigrant projects all differ in. the academic offerings promoted by ' 
the school. Initially the p^jojects provide a singular or combined focus 
in the areas of science, mathematics, language aK^ts, and social studies. 
Each, however^ is designed to promote the follouti^ng goal: to help the 
students develop their potential tn the, academic' area (s) by providing a 
stimulating and chal lenging program of enrichment that is balanced in the 
promotion of cognitive and It ff^ctive growth. 

Beginning with .the 19S0"81> school year, each project must focus on 
the basrf-cpntent are|5 of mathematics and language arts. Each project, 
however, can extend its instructional components to include differentia- 
tion in any additional areas, as school resources allow. 



The instructional program prbyided relates to the characteristics of 
gffted chil dren. Jhese include* ' \ . 

The ability to conceptual izei develop relationsKips and conduct 
abstract thinking, \ ' .. 

" ■ ' - ^ ' iJ ■ ■ » ^ ■ 

2/ Multiple interests. , ; ■ \ ^ 

3. _ Inter^ests in ^appTications* / \ 

^4, Ability for advanced- achievement, - ^ 

5. High retention capabilities, ' ^ <^ , 

Because of the unjquenesi of peoplep ,the particular characteristics by 
individual students vary. Nevertheless, the major principles related 
to instruction for /the gifted and talented are the same.: - 

1, Teach to the highest'^cognitiye level possible, % 

2, Teach students to utilize thinking processes. 

3, Teach Important ideas about all aspects of their l;ife and time, 
4* Teach methods by which the gifted and talented can discpver themselves. 



The G1 Fted/Talentid' Education Prbgram promotes dhese instructional 
^ principles 1n the training provided to staff in the^p1^ot projects . 
Scheduled meetings , = workshops, courses, conferences b- and dissiemlnated 
materials support this^effgrt. More specifically^ the program provides. 
' Vtraimrig on^^ of teaching-learning models developed by Renzullis " 

Bloom, Williams s and Guilford, all of which are designad to assist the 
'project teachers in the application of the major instruSt4onal principles 
BooksT articles s and curriculum materials are d1ssem1nated m^d used as 
^ teaching gui'deS'v^^^^^^X^ resources provide teachers with spicf%lc strate- 
gies to use "la workThg wiA^^^^ students in all curriculum areas 

The models focus' on a curriculum that- in tegra ties content with. pro- 
cess. Content in this context refers to the body, of knowledge presented 
to the students whereas process refers to the methods;-of, thinking which 
are emphasized, 7 '^^--.^ . 

The programs offered to the gifted and .talented student populatidfr - 
emphasize the assimilation of concepts and generalizations within the 
body of knowledge. Specific skills are developed as a means rather 
than an end. The skills and concepts taught are taken from the' school 
system 'rfompetency Based Curriculum (CBC) guides after which lessons - 
. are developed that focus on concepts and^ general Izations, 'relationships , 
and Indepth learning. CBC is the K»12 Instructional format employed by 
the'D.C. School System to ensure continuity In the instructional progr|im. 

The T earning in these lessons is similarly promoted through a focus 
on process learning, which is desighed to u^^velop thinking skills by: 

1. Learning through discovery and inquiry. ^ \ " 

2*^/ Finding and solving problems. - \ ^ ^ 

3. Generating new informations . . - 

4. 'Analyzing and evaluating information. 

5. Transferring .informatloni 

The instructional programs offered art design^ed to promote the 
. instructional principles through enrichment experiences that offer 
multiple resources, flexibllitys and individualization of needs* These 
services are providejd through varying schedule designs. Each project, 
however, offers an instructional program than enables the Identified 
students' to ihteract with the teacher(s)" as a group, atJeast three v. 
times weekly: . \ . > . 

The application ot the InstructlonaT principles promoted by the ' 
Gifted/Talented Education Prograi^, is designed to further .student 
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objectives in both the cognitive and affective domains. These objectives 
are designed to help the student: 

1, nemonstrate predicted competencies in the academic areas of science 
mathematics s language artSs and social studies. 

2^.. Demonstrate a positive attitude toward self, , \ 

3. Demonstrate social behavior that shows responsibility toward ■ 
others, and independence toward self. ; 

4. Transfer knowledge to other situations . 

5. Develop and apply creative thinking processes, 

6. Develop and apply higher leveT thought processes. 

Figure 5 provides an overview of the 12 pilot projects. As was ^ 
previously mentioned^ these projects wilT provide two types of data over 
a 3 year period, 1978-81. These Include data for the development of the 
identific ation procedures and sc hool b asjed^pmqrams.^ ' * 

The overview of the 12 projects Includes a gi^neral description for ^ 
services provided during the 1979-80 school year. Again^ it should.be 
'noted,:t hat during th 1980-81 school year* the last year of this plio# 
effort r the elerge^^ projects will serve students 1n. grades junior 
high schools will '"serve-,grades 7-9* Furthermore, all projects w:*^! in- / 
elude a core instructional pr^Dgram_.w_hich Inc^ lahgua^je n t s arr^ 
matheinattcs, Differ^entlated servicefi'Tn'Other subjects will be offered 
based u [Son the indlvldQal resources of jach schooT'T----,^^^^^ 
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Science* 




Lang 



Science/ 
Cotrmunl- 
cations 



ABSTRACT , . 

An acceleratid^enrichment program 
In math and science emphasizing 
the development of fndependant 
thinking ski lis through Investi- 
gative and problem solving experiences. 

ts A program In Language Arts that uti- 
\ Hzes a Languagt Arts Exploration 
\Center to provide differentiated 
Ir^d individualized instruction. 

A science and comnunl cations program 
that expands the process approach 
currlcuiiim (SAPA II) used for in- 
structionXjh the science component 
and Integrr^es all other academic areas. 



Lang, Arts 
4 Math 



Lans^ Arts. 



A cogn,1t1ve-prbi^cess_instruct16nal prograi^' 
deHgned fo emphasize creative and criti- 
cal thinking in l&nguage atts and math 
through individual i^d and contractual 
teaching* \ 

The "Peer Produced Talev^sionjrograni" 
^wfl1n^^0¥l^de a mediated approach to 
creative writing and speaking J ncorpor- 
ating English and music. \ 

Math/ ^ "A Mediated Approich to Mathemaljcs, 
Science/' Science and Literature" offers anxjnter- 
Lang. Arts disciplinary agpf^-oach using^multi-Mia \ 
strategie^^ to solve problems found in 
" mathematics, science and literature, ^-\^ 

Lang. Arts ''Project Stretch" is an activity 
V " centered program tha;t focuses on . 
language arts. - 



Science/ "Tri Set" presents a three-school \^ 
Music consnrtiuni approach to promoting ex- 

English cellence in science^ music, ma the- 

Jourhal, . matics, Engl ish and Journalism. 
Math . , . , 

Math/ A differentiated curriculum approach 

Science to enrichment In alV major academic 
Lang* Arts . areas r . ^h- 

Soc^ Stu. ^ u ^ ^ 

English ~ The G'l^ted": 

Math/ will focus on developing creative and 
frcience ^ critical thinking as well as the 

transfey^ral and appjlcation of learning 
in English, math an*d science tp other 
areas * , 

English "The Gifted: A tonsumer anda Producer" 
Math/ , is geared to 'the develcpmsnt of a 
Science positive self image, creative and 
Sdc, Stu, critical thinking, and the exploration 
of career opportunities by focusing 
Instruction in mathi science, English 
and social studies. 

Science/ "An Enrichment Program for Gifted and 
Soc. Stu,^ Talented Students" is a pull out multi- 
disciplinary multi-age class in science 
and social studiesV 
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introduction; ' 

HistoriGally, fhterest 1n public education for the gifted and talented has 
occurred in waves. Many educators, attribute the fluctuations in policy = . 
affecting the education of this, population /^o a major phnosophlc'aj dllem-. 
ma of American education --.whether4o give5 priority to excellence or to W 
equality. - / . 

Generally 5 .support for gifted education comes from those who stress ^ ^ 
the need for excellence in educat/ion. They emphasize both the social and^ 
personal imperatives, for developing the potential of the giifted. The social^ 
value of utilization of one pf the most important natural resources is limit- 
less. Gifted youth are considered the reservoir from which! will emerge 
national and InteTTiajLlonal— 1^^^^ the future. Solutions to tha^ pre-^^ 

carious probteTO^reated. by*a faulty relationship of nature to man are 
expected to originate with the gifted, A study by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education Association concluded tWat^ 
special provisions for gifted and talented children can ^nd do produce 
measurable results, an.d that the cost to the nation and to the individual 
is enormous when talent and giftedness go 'undiscovired and undeveloped. 
Experience has clearly demonstrated' that provisions for the! gifted need 
^not be made at the expense of provisions for others, . ^ . 

The occasional peaks of Intere'st in gifted education have apparently 
occurred out of concern for excellence as prompted by social and political 
crises* such as the American frustration which followed the announcement of 
the Sputnik flight.' "When not experiencing the benefits, of one of the peaks, 
gifted students' suffer from, dire neglect. After ,each;^wave of enthusiasm.. 
Interest has. subsided 'to a fairly low le^vel. The spasmodic nature. of these 
thrusts has precluded -the continual/momentum which would ordinarily lead . 
to a '^»ell develope<i program; Special provisions for , the gifted'are most 
frequently considered debatable addenda to mainstream ■American educ|t1on. 
A primary source of neglect resides'*in those persons in positions of power 
whd express a lack of interest 'in gif^rariducation. Efforts to establish 
programs affirming ind enhancing intelleistual superiority ahd youthful 
creativity have been deterred by two types of opponents. The first includes 
those who through commitment to a limited conception of equality misunder- 
■stand, fear, and/or reject excellence, especially in 'areas'of Intellectual • 
abHity>, The second Includes those who are opposed to the use of public 
education for the perpetua'tion of elitism and racisfn which "have character- 
ized earlier gifted,; education movements,! 

There are^merlis-and Timitations' to both the excellence and equaTity 
views". The limitations of shifting too far in either direction have been 
succinctly summarized In the following statement by Tannehbaum (1972): 



• , ■ : . ^- , ^ 

By le^.nlng too far in the direction of excenencei 
the country 1s in danger: of creating special: kind 
of elitism out of merltodracy; by 4«aning^ .-^ 
^' in the directipn of equajiitys it lost? sight of reaj ' ' 
human differences and ignores outstanding potenti^ar 
rather than offering special privileges for it^ awl- 
^ tivation^ *. , - ' ; - ' ' 

As Tannenbauni suggested^ the task is pursuance of both goals with ^ciua^ ; 
vlgor^lit the same tinfe* The challenge Hs to make glftgd education' the 
puryeyor of both excene|^e and equality,' ^ „ 3; ■ v - ; V 

National eoimitmant to the acceptance of this challenge may. be 
assumed from two contemporary policies: (1 ), the expressed concern for 
education of gifted students in' ethnic or economical ly 'disadyanta^^^ 
populations' and (2) the adoption of an expah^eds more jnclustvi defini - 
t-lon of gifted ability which ei^ompasset five areas of gifttdness. . 

TiAle IX of P.L, 9S-56U the Education of ^Gifted and ^Talented Chil- > 
^dren and Vouth-Act-.of .1978i includes the' fol lowing .dpflnition: 

...the term ^'gifted and taH anted children" means 
' . , children^ andiwhenever appticables youths who, are 
. ^ identified Jt the praschooU elementary 5 qr sb^ 
ary level as possessing dernonstraAed or pptential 
, abil ities ^hat gi ve e^r1de^iqe of hlflh *p 

capability in areas such as .Intel ifictual creative, 
spebific academic, or leadership: ablli^^ 
/ performing and visual arts , ahd^^yho; by .reason there- . 
of, require services *or;activitTjBS not ordinarily 
^ ' .provided by the schooU V ; ' ; 

This definition Included areas of giftedness npt widely recognized 
in years past. A. dynamic, rapidly changing' society needs creative, pro-^ 
ductlve, inventive thinkers iWho 'can synthesize the information uncovered 
during the-khowl edge explosion. The definition' reflects that spciital | 
need and' highlights ■ the obsolescence qf certain abjl 1 ties related to .thyi- 
former limited high UQ. definition of'gittedness,'sucH as speed and'.r 
storage aspects of problem solving which are now handled by computers,.; 
Further* the definition reflects a renewed interest in ^cognltive processes 
not measured by conventional intelligence tests. This more incilusive def- 
inition provides an^opportunlty 'for growth to many children wit[h excep-^ 
tional abilities who have not been identified by^ conventional procMtrres. 
and/or^ nbt provided services: to encouragfe development of their skills. 
Of necessfty, :that opportunity must be the thrust' df the program East Oak 
CI Iff provides for its talentedvand gifted students. Because of the lick 
of viable educational programs to meet their needs, most children of plor 
and/or. low income groups fall into the latter category of misldentlfiad 
children, , / . ' 



. Jhe*!iiind-.set 'which has held to mythical 
ment' potential of ethnic and economic groups 

BlooTn stated s "Host students (over 901} can njiaster what we have to teach 
them and it is the task of instruction to find the meflns whlph will finahlp 



notions about the achleve- 
must^be broken. Benjamin 



our Itfiderftrto master the subjecti*' The Eas 
enable the highest achieving ^students to acce 
rapidly as possible while raising the levels 
all ^tuden'ts across the entire achievement sp 



t pak Cliff thrust is to 
lerate their learning es 
of th^inkirig and learning of 
ectrum. : 
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The failure^ to provide services jo ^people of color and/o 
groups tias been a mfiijor difficulty ira. the East Oak Cliff Sub= 
Generations of students wtih special abilities Kave graduated 
dakCliff schools without having had/Jttentioh given to the d 
of ^their particular abilfties, Ricognizing t|ie tradilional f 
identify and serve the gifted students within ita boundaries, 
ship /Of the East Oak Cliff Sub-District 1s conmMted to provi 
Ffrbgram for gifted and talented students which ^/ill cut throu 
priate identiflcatfdn^prpcedUres and provide ^1pble education 
tles*for qualifying studentr\. , 

- / • , . •■ 'PHILOSOPHY 'AND RATIONa'le 

^Excellence j^espedally in areas of inteilectual ability and academic 
achievement? has been misunderstood, feared, and eveji rejected fey many, 
Including public school personjifel. Respondring perhaps t03^m1sd1rected 
cormitment to ''eq,uality;" educators have guarded againsf prog rams^' affirm- 
ing intellectual super;1or1tyi Some have fajled to recoghizei and even 
stifled, 'creativity i^n yQungsters, \,The rss|lt has ^een^elevation of 
mediocrity to thiat^tf the acje^ted\standardt^ ' 

Fortunately 5 eduoators are* awakening to. the imperati *fis -,- both personal 
arid social , for the development of the potential of the ^lifted, Philoso- 
tfTphlcally I educators must pledge themselves :i to the full development of the ; 
indiviclual and to the Nourishment^ uf personal capa^tlities. Beyond. this ^ ^ 
society benefits from the edUGatl6ri;of th^ gifted, ;;fbr the creative acti-^ 
vity of a srnail riiiniber of people tif ten determines ffre direction of the 
larger society. ' Giftedness is one of dur most^important natural national^ 
resources: Gifted students go on to b^oms great leaders , to create. impdr- 
tant inventions, to/lead io^ety/ through^ times of cris1%.^ Albert Einstein's 
genius 1n physics r:^he Kennedys * skill fis statesmen, ^Martin Luther Kirigr 
Jr.'s, vision ajid lead|rsh1pi Robert Frost's' words, which heal ^the human 
spirit— all are. promts of gifted tninds, ^ They are rasdurces so valuable 
tKat It would be dreary "to 1 Ive in a' world void of the gifts of those minds 
arid sobering to consider: that ffther talents may have gorie;undeveldped in 
the pasti Critical for the present is^the need to , identify and tap the 
natural "resources of creative TTiinds. » ; v . - 

Recognizing the critical nied for addressing the education of gifted ^ 
children, the s^te ofnexas has recently organized % special program. 



The program should prevent and/or reduce the exodus from the public • 
schools of children of all ethnic groups who demonstrate exceptional 
ability or potential. Schools which neglect the talents of students 
and. fail to promote their potential will have difficulty in g'ustifying 
.themselves to the publics ihey serve. The call for accountability de- 
mands that we strive for educational excellence for all students. 
Because Blacks Mexican-Americani Asian, and poor children of all races 
,are grossly unde*^ident1f1ed by the traditional methods^ many of the best 
minds from these groups go undetected, undernourished, and unchallenged. 

In the East Oak Cliff Sub-Districts a unique strategv for identifying 
students ihcluded in the program for the gifted 1s being Initiated* The 
Sub-Distnict will continue to consider standardized achievement scores 
and Intelligence quotients where available and appropriate» but not to 
the exclusion of other nonpsychometric strategies which may mors clearly 
identify giftedness among the student population it serves. 

■ Thv^ focus of Project PEP is to create and provide experiences 'which 
will develop excellence. Benefits should 'accrue to all students in the 
.schools through the development of new instructional strategies, improved 
teacher competence^ and Increased teacher/student enthusiasm. 



PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

GOAL i 

Design and implemerit ar Identification procedure and a specialized program 
which meets the needs of formerly unrecognizfed, unnurtured, gifted students 
from ethnic and economically disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Objectives _ - 

9 Develop an improved means of identification of giftedness in students 
of color ^nd various socioeconomic levels. . 

9 Develop a parent/professionaV.,^.GOifimunity support base for the program, 

m Provide a learner centered program with qualitatively differentiated'' 
educational,, activities. 

GOAL 2 

Develop replicable models for curriculum^ design^ staff development, and 
resource dissemination which will facilitate the marginal (poor and/ or ^ 
minority) child's personal growth and provide the knowledge ^and skills' 
nscessary ^for^funetionlng in a multicultural society and wor*Vd. 

Objectives ' ^ _ ' v 

t Devfe^Jop instructional models for teaching gifted students, 

§ Develop instructional models to aid regular classroom teachers in 
provi^ling activities which ^ould facilitate student identification. 



i Train a cadre of highly competent teachers of gifted studerits. 

i Create instructional TOdels that are repl^cable for populations . 
cornprised of people of color. 

u Provide a program which educates the total child including considera- 
tion of mental^ physical, socio-emotional t moral-spiritual growth 
needs p ^ ^ 

i Provide a program which strengthens the gifted child's cultural 
identity. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION = ' 

Program Sites ^ 

The program for gifted and talented students in grades 4-6 in the East Oak 
Cliff Sub"District is being piloted on seven campuses: Maynard Jackson, 
T.L* MarsalisJ Clara Oliver, Clinton P. Russell, R.L, Thornton^ Whitney 
Young, and the new 4-6 Center which will be housed in the East Oak Cliff 
Educational Complex. These sites provide the program with students who 
have diverse socioeconomic backgrounds from a broad cross section of the 
^Sub-District, thus ensuring that the program is not limited to the middle 
or upper class or to those students who have had the opportunity for diverse 
and expanded experiences. 

Schedule ^ 

There is one teacher in each of the identified sites who devotes at least 
one-half day to the Instruction" of the identified students. Students meet 
together in a niul;W age grouping for thjeir PEP^class and return to their 
respective classes" fof' the remainder of the school day. Students spend 

One-half^day (morning) in a self contained class during which time Jthe 

language^arts and. social sciences are presented within the context of an 
integrated curriculum focusing on the humanities. The other half day is 
individually scheduled within each scKool to provide time in a skill dev- 
elopment center, time with peers in recreative arts, fine arts, etc., and 
as the schedule permits, electives and/or minicourses, educational tours, 
and. other, enrichment activities. 



CURRICULUM 

An effective curriculum for talented and gifted students must reflect a 
program designed to offer .added dimensions pfstu^^^^ to its clients. The 
Project PEP curriculum is based on the humanities. It makes extensive 
use of the arts, {literature^/ foreign language, drama, painting,., sculpture, 
music, poetry, dance, etcin as tools to help understand major concepts and 
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the cultural sittings of historically sigriificant events. Major themes 
are presented'in modular^forms which cross discipline lines and present 
an Integrated approach tp subject matter, , Each study topic 1s presented 
in a way which offers the student, opportunities to affirm her or his own 
cultural^, heritaget -appreciate the contributions of other ethnic groups J 
recognizfe possibilities for career inclusion* and consider the implica- 
tions of the topic for fufure societies. Students in the program are 
provided learning experiences directing them toward acquisition of a 
second or th1r,d language (French or Spanish) as one method of expanding 
intellectual ability through ultimate proficiency in the command of two 
languages and as an additional method of increasing famiiiarity and appre- 
ciation of other ethnic groups. - ' \ 

Experience Based Learning 

j 

Learning experiences in the Project PEP curriculum build upon the natural 
cariosity of gifted children by dealing with problems relevant to their 
own needs I purposes s and interests. At the same timei the children are 
allowed to take part in the organization and planning of lea^^^ning activities 
The teacher provides real life experiences which call for active partici- 
pation and stresses the skills necessary for that participation. The 
teacher acts as a resource for learning rather than a dispenser of infor- 
mation -- a **gMtde on the side" rather than a ''sage on the stage." All ^ 
aspects of the program are kfept flexible enough to encourage exploration' 
and invention^ encouraging inltiativei originality and a questioning atti- 
tude. 

Thinking Skills 

A major thrust of the Project PEP curriculum is development of thinking 
and reasoning skills. Students are encouraged and stimulated toward cri- 
tical and productive thinking skills, problem analysis and problem solving* 
and system analysis with focus on ..alternative and creative solutions. They 
are provided opportunities to participate^ In many experiences which lead to 
development of psychosocial and leadership skills. Emphasis on the follow-- 
ing kinds of activities aids the teacher 1n stressing the importance of the 
process of learning more than the product: 

i Problem solving 

f Classlfyirig and categorizing 

@ Comparing and contrasting , ■ . . 

f Making judgments according to criteria 

• Using resources ^ ^ 
e Conducting research projects 

i Discussing and debating ' • 

8 Taking part in class meetings Involving group processes . 

t Planning future activities ^ 

• Evaluating experiences 



Reading 



s 



A strong reading program 1l emphasized in the' Project PEP curriculum. 
Of necessity, reading programs for the -gifted differ in methods, mater- 
. ials, and content utlUzeds but certain ffatures are recognized as 
.necessary components of any program for the gifted. Early assessment 
of "Intenectual , perceptual, and reading abiTities Is vital, . A combina-. 
tion of achievement and readiness tests, .along with, careful teacher ob- 
servation and skill 'checklists, give a fair indication of the child's 
level' of competency, ' The ultimate test is, of course, whether the student 
can and does reaB'and .comprehend written materials. The reading program 
should be highly individualized with special care being taken to assure 
tfiat the program includes the mastery of skills that provide the founda- 
tion for reading growth. The reading program should emphasize develop- 
ment of higher mental processes, including the following: 

§ Discovering clues from which to infer hidden meanings and probable 

outcomes, , 
i Analyzing selections to ^detect author bias and subtle propaganda, 
i Locating materials on a given topic, 

i Organizing and synthesizing materials for purposes of repoKing. 
0 Evaluating materials in terms of worth and relevance to purpose, 
@ Understanding the use of connotation, 'figures of speech, plot, 

settrng, and characterization in reading selections* 
Q Appreciating the motives, intents, and feelings of the author and/or - 

characters In a. selection, 
@ Selecting a reading technique and speed appropriate to the difficulty 

of the material and the purpose for reading it, ^ 

And, most certainly* the reading program should extend Interest in 
reading. The teacher maximizes opportunities'' for reading in the content 
areas and provides a weal th of interesting, pluralistic reading material. 
He or she helps students choose buqks^ to broaden and enrich their inter- 
ests as well as to satisfy them. Reading is combined with social 
experience through the use of group projects, play writing and production, 
creative dramatics, discussion of favorite books, debate of a social issue 
and sharing of creative writing. : , . 

In. short, the school program is tailored to meet the needs of the 
gifted children j"n the seven East Oak Cliff pilot schools by modifying 
the curriculum and establishing a special learning environment which 
fosters academic learning, the expression of self, and cultural affir- 
mation. 



Product Oriented Teaching 
for the ^Average* 

Emphasis on end result ^( product) 
Leader-participant teacher 
Predetermined learning direction 

Content-bounds evolve from teachers* 
resources 

Teacher is evaluated and evaluates 
students on the basis of quantita- 
tive measurement of the end result 
(product) 



Process Oriented rTeachlng v 
for the Gifted* 

Emphasis on learning pattern (proces 
Learner-participant teaclier 
Learning .direction is determined by 

each stiident for Himself 
Content-bounds evolve from students' 

resources 
Teacher is evaTuated and evaluates 

students on their Involvement in 

the learning process 



STUDENT IDENTIFICATION 

Identification of a special subgroup of students defined as gifted is, 
not a simple matter. Giftedness and the dimensions of giftedness are 
determ,'1ned by cultural values. As values changes so do views regarding 
the nature of intelligence. Definitions of giftedness which purport to 
be all encompassing are not. For this reason many tools must be used 
to aid In student identification. 

Simple achievement and, Intel 1 igence test scores often fail to tap 
such Intellectual functions as creative, elaborative, and evaluative 
thinking* Test scores alone identify only a fraction of the number of 
gifted students t& be found in any population and many are so culturally 
weighted that they may fail almost entirely to Identify giftedness among 
people of color or the poor of any ethnic group. The value system which 
defines giftedness adds to the problem. 

The values and experiences of talented students from less economic- 
ally advantaged environments are often accorded inferior status. When 
Identification procedures or tools limited to the cultural values of the 
Eurocentric culture group are used, the result Is clearly the omission 
of many students from other cultural groups, A public school system 
cannot justify continuance of Identification procedures which automati- 
cally eliminate large numbers of eligible students on the basis of 
cultural .o.r economic backgrounds. In the East Oak Cliff Sub-District, 
a differentiated approach to the identification of gifted students has 
been establ Ished . 



* Note . From "Teaching the Gifted A New Frame of Reference" by Walter 
Barbe and Eoward C. Frierson, Psychology and Education of the Gifted j 
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Process 

Hi' 

Nominations' for "program participants are accepted from principals, teach- 
ers * students 5 parents, and other community persons. Nominations are 
reviewed by a selection committee which makes use of available formal 
and informal data to group s prldritize, and make final recommendations 
for class membership. Approval and commitnient to Involvement are re- . 
ceived from a parent, guatdian,, or advocate of each child participating, , 
Opportunities are available for students to withdraw from or enter the 
^prngram as the school year progresses and changes seem appropriate, 



Selection Criteria 

Project PEP classes are composed of students selected from three groups: 

U Students who are high achievers, 

2, Students who are highly creative thinkers, 

3, Students who evidence high. potential but who are underachieving, 

1, Students who are high achievers 

Students who are high achievers are easily identifiable. In many programs 
for gifted and 'talented students, the only students identified are those 
who have achieved high scores on mental maturity and/pr achievement tests. 
It should be understood that. the East Oak Cliff students who have already 
demonstrated high achievement on standardized tests have overcome tremen-^ 
dous odds to do so. They have succeeded intellectually in a system which 
has traditionally shortchanged them in their educational development and 
have performed admirably on test measures written by and reflecting the 
cultural values and styles of a EuropeanistiCs middle class society* Among 
students enrolled in the first year of Project PEP, more sfudents scored 
near the 74th percentile on the composite ,df the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
than at any other single level, though approximately one fourth (%) scored 
at or above the 90th percentile in reading, mathematics and/or composite- 
categories. As high achievers are screened, students witft outstanding 
scores^ even , if only 1n one area, are considered for placeinent 1n the^ 
class a student who scored at the 90th percentile or above in math'may 
be given more consideration than a student scoring at the low 80th percen- 
tile on the composite. Distribution of grade level and sex are also taken 
into c^nsider|tion, ^ ^ 

2, Students who are highly creative thinkers . 

Standard achievement and intelligence tests do not, in any way, identify 
students who are highly creative thinkers. Common traits of creative 
thinkers such as abilities, to invent^ think fluently and productively , 
visualise mental ly^r^nd take psychological risks may go completely undis- 
covered and unnurtured unless student identification procedures allow the 
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flexibility and differentiated approaches which permit such gifts to 
be recognized. The Guilford Creativity Test. is the primary tool used 
for screenTng of creative students now enrolled in Project PEP, Scores 
on portions of that test, along with teacher observation, aid in Identi- 
fication of a few of each school's most creative thinkers. Approximately 
20% of the students now enrolled in Project PEP are those who have been 
identified for their^ creative thinking abilities- Because such studen1:s 
are frequently overlooked, larger numbers will be identified and placed 
in Project PEP as it continues to develop in future years. ^, 

3, Students who evidence high potential b\It who are underachieving 

Professional educators should perceive that high potential may often be 
found among students who are underachieving* Gifted and talented students 
are often, at an early age, dismayed by the: rigidity or lack of responsive 
ness of the educational system into which they are trust* Frequently, 
their frustration with the school environment Is displayed in behaviors 
which their teachers consider disruptive. Rather than correcting the 
cause of the frustrations teachers often label such students troublemakers 
shaping a mold Jnto which uneiiaHenged students may be forced for the 
rest of their school careers* Other frustrated students may withdraw^ as 
completely as possible^ from active participation 1n meaningless classroom 
activities, and fall behind in achievement. It is most important that 
such students with high potential who are underachieving be recognized 
and provided ample opportunities to develop their gifts. As with the 
highly creative thinkers s increasing numbers of gifted .underachlevers will 
be enrolled in classes for the talented and gifted students of East Oak 
dliff* / " 



Criteria Summary . 

Criteria for screening of students for Project PEP include: 

i Composite score at or ^above the 80th percentile on the Iowa Tests of 
/ Basic Skills 5 based on large city norms for grades 3, 4, and 5. 
§ Score at grade level or above on the Shaw/Hiehle Test of^Computa-* 
tional Skills. ' ' \ 

• LQ. score derived from individual testing where available and relevant. 
Professional assessment by a local building identification team. 

i Demonstrated leadership potential, 

i Peer rating* - 

# Outstanding scores on aspects of Guilford Creativity Test, 

9 Evidence of potential for high achievement, . 
i School records, ^ 
§ Participation In extracurricular activities, 
i. Approvals by parent or guardian, 

•Commitment to involvement in the program by parent, guardian, and/or 
advpcate, 

i .Recbrnpendations by school and/or community leaders. 



STAFFING 



The East Oak Cliff Sub-District provides one professional teacher at each 
of the seven pilot schools and one Itinerant teacher to coordinate the^ 
program and serve as a resource person for the pilot sites. Characteris- 
tics of teachers in the program are: 

9 The teacher demonstrates superior teaching performance, 

9 The teacher shows outstanding academic prirformance in preparatory 

training and in continued professional growth, 
f The teacher demonstrates traits of self initiation, self assurance^ 

and self confidence* ^ 
$ The teacher relates well to staff and parents. 

§ The teacher is involved in continuing professional growth activities, 
i The teacher Is curious and excited about learning, 
§ The teacher has a corrniitment to instructional excellence f qr third 
worTd and/or low Income children, 

0 The teacher has demonstrable evidence that students with whom he or 
she^works have grown academically, ^ 

1 The teacher recognizes that he or she is to be an exemplary model 
' for hl^^-^or^har students through behavior, speech ^ and dress. 

® The teacher possesses tjie understandings and skills to adapt to the 
different jlearning and motivational styles of students. 

Other persons closely involved in the program are. building, principals, 
instructional leaders, Instructional facilitators of the East Oak Cliff 
Sub-District, DISD instructional services staff ,-^and^ psychological ser- 
vices personnel who will be used on a- part time Basis to ensure that 
initial and continued, tests are correctly administered and test results 
Accurately Interpreted. , 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT ■ 

Teachers of talented and gifted students must themselves have special 
gifts. They must be abundantly knowledgeable in their subject matter 
and must be able to obtain maximum growth from students, Inservice 
training is a necessary vehicle to assist the teacher 1n continual dev- 
elopment of those personal gifts and in expansion of his or her own. 
knowledge base. Resources available in group trairiing sessions exceed 
what can be duplicated for individual teachers. The stimulation of In- 
teraction with other teachers of talented and gifted students provides ^ 
a sense of enthusiasm and single-minded attention to the task which ^ 
cannot be obtained in other settings. 

The staff development program is designed to give the .Project PEP 
teacher: 

• .An exposure to the general theoretical basis of gifted education.' ; 



i An indepth understanding of problems and issues 1n etiucation of 
gifted students of color and of low income backgrounds, 

i Concrete experiences which will help develop skills in the uses 
and creation of strategies ^ materials, etc., for education of 
gifted children.. 

These three objectives are to be accompl ished through activities and 
.sessions scheduled throughout the year. 

- In most; cases, the PEP. teacher participates with the rest of his 
or her building staff in staff development activities planned to meet 
local building or special subject area needs, and participates in speci- 
fic talentedand gifted inservice during times which will not interfere 
with other pertinent training. PEP teachers also engage in intensive 
training experiences conducted in a workshop setting during the summer. 
Teachers are encouraged- to take advantage of other oppbrtu^^^^ for 
professional development 1n the field of talented and gifted education 
by participation in local, state, and national conferences and seminars. 



; ' PARENTAL/COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

The Task 

The East Oak Cliff Sub-District program for talented and gifted children 
has ris one component a Community Relations Program. Parents and the 
community are willing and valuable partners in education and should be 
actively involved in continual program refinement and participation. 
Parents of students Identified for the program may support their child's 
educational development by: 

t Providing a place for home study, 

i Involving students with enriching experiences outside the school 
environment. 

® Working with the^^child's teacher 1n a partnership role. 

• Participating iff development of 'the child's educational program. 

§ Engaging the student in conversations which broaden vocabulary, build 
upon experiences/ and elicit higher levals'of thinking. 

9 Reading to and with the child from a variety of literary sources. 

> Encouraging the student to recognize and understand varying points of 
view within his or her home and community environments. 

i Leading the child to Interpret criticany what she or he sees and 
hears at and away from the^'school setting, - , 

• Looking for cause and effect relationships In daily experiences. 

§ tncouraging the student to identify causes of problems which occur 
in his or her experience and to seek alternative solutions. ^ ^ 

f Engaging the child in dialogue which Involves goal setting ^and 
clarification of values. 

9 Assisting the child in securing a library card and using the public 
library. . / 



The Plan 



The parents of Project PEP students have been organized into a group 
which meets periodicany to share Ideas and participate in the develop 
ment of the talented and jifted program. The parent group has selected 
a chairperson and organized a steering committee which takes a jnajor 
role In planning experiences for the group. East Oak Cliff parents 
have evidenced a high degree of Interest, Gnthusiasrn, and willinqness 
to become active participants in their children's eflucation,^ At an 
initial meeting of :bhe parents, each signe'd a statement confirming their 
intent to support their children's instructional program in very specie 
fie ways. In addition^ the Cormnunity Relations Program provides infor- 
mation to the community about Project PEP and /provides opportunities 
for the c0imunity and private sector to share in the instructional pro-- 
gramr lO^ierse human and material resources available within the colninun- 
ity are used to stimulate the creative productivity of students. ^ 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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PROJECT PEP 

' / - STUDENT. INFORMATION FORM 

School Principal 

PEP Teacher ' Date 



Student Name - : Grade 



Student I. D. Number Birthdate 

Ethniiclty ■ Se: 



Parents* Names 
Address 



Home Phone " Business Phone 



•List the last two reading comprehension scores from the ITBS: 
Date Given * Date Given 



Grade Grade 



Grade Equivalent Score ' Grade Equivalent Score 

Percentile ' . Percentile 

List the last two mathematics scores from the ITBS: 

Date Given " Date Given / 



Grade i Grade 



Grade Equivalent Score Grade Equivalent Score 

Percentile ^ Percentile _____ 
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EKLC 



. • ' • Proj-;.ct REP 

T eacher Selection 

Please' consider the following characteristics when- recommending ^teachers 
for assignment to the Projeot^EP clasj" in your school: 

$ The teicher denionstrates superior teaching performance In preparatory 
training and in continued professional growth. ' ' 

: ^ ■ / 

f The teacher shows outstanding academic performance in preparatory 
tralnihg and In continued professional growth..^ 

f The-teacher demonstrates trattR^^ self Initiation, self assurance, 
and self confidence. ' , . 

^ . $ The teacher relates well' to staff and parents/ 

i The teacher is Involved in continuing professional growth activities. 

i The teacher is curious .and tr.cited about learning, 

t The teacher has a commltmeht to Instructional excellence for third ^ 
world and/or low income children. 

s The teacher has demonstrable evidence that students with whom he or 
she works have grown academically, 

9 The teacher recognizes that he or she Is to be an exemplary model for 
his' or her students -through b^hayior^ speechs 'and dress, 

.§ The teacher possesses the understandings and skills to adapt to the 
different learning and motivational styles of students. 



I recommend fo*^ assignment to 

(teacher name) , 
the Project PEP teacher position. SS# ^ ^ 



i:^::^\ ~:^3iteiz^ - ^_ _ _ _ Principal 
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REER NOMINATION FORM 



Ask your students to wnite one or two names in response to each 
of the following questions; Any name may be umd irore than 
once, Collectjand retain student answers. Complete the follow- 
Mng fonn with the names of the students most frequently mentioned 
by their peers. 



1, Who gets the best grades? 



2. Who Is the smartest student In your class? 



3. 



Who has the best Ideas? 



4. 



Who thinks of a lot of different ways to do things? 



5, 



Who 1s very smarts but gets Into trouble? 



6, 



Who has the most uriusual Ideas? 



Nominations submitted by sectlon(s) 



Date 
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PROJECT *PEP 
EAST OAK CLIFF SUS^DISTRICT " 
CHECKLIST OF SKILLS AND CONCEPTS ADDRESSED ^ 



At the end of each week of Instruction, plgas? check off those skills and concepts 
addressed In your classroom that week. 
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LOCAL BUILDING IpENTIFICATION TEAM 
REtokSAflON FORM 



The local building teani of the 



School 



recommends the following students .for compos itfort of the 1979 - 1980 Project 
PEP -'Talented and Gifted Class on this campus: ■ ' 



High Achiever s . . 

2. ' . . ■■ ' 

3. ; - " . , 

. 4. . ■ " ■ " . 
5. , ^ 

, 6. . 

■ 7. ; . - ^ ^"^^'^ 

8. . 

9. , : " 

i . * 

10. ' ' : . 

11. 

12.. 

13. . 

14. . ^ 

Signatures of Team Members: 
Principal ' ~ ~~ 
Teacher of PEP cl ass ( or| des1 gne¥7 
Instructional Leader^ ■ 



Highljy Creative Thinkers 

1 : ■ ■ . , 

2. ... 

3. • ^ ' 

4. ^ ", 

5. / , ' 

High Potential Underath levers 

2. 

3. 



Reservoir List (in order of priority) 

Category 



2. 
■ 3.' 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



PROJECT PEP CLASS MEMBERSHIP 
1979 - 80 



-V 



Teacher (signature)^ 



Pn'ncipal (signature) 



Please Indicate the read.ing, math, and composite ITBS percentllos for each student In 
your class. Mark the "category under which the chLW was Identified for a position In 
the class. ,.• ^ 



Fourth .Srade 



Student I.D.'No. 



% % 

reading math 



% 

composite 



Fifth Grade 



r 



1 



Sixth Grade 



\ 



ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



£0114035 " ... 

Enhancing Self -Concept with Gifted Black Students. ^ 
Exump Herbert A,^ Colangelo, Nick 
Roeper Review VI, N3, P. 5-6* Mar 1979i i979-!1ar 2 p. 
EDRS: Not available 

The article describes some of the self concept needs of gifted Black 
studGnts-and presents a niodel for helping Black secondary students 
develop positive self concepts. A description of a cognitive curri- 
culum is presented that touches on 17 topicss including African art, 
slavery^ Black power, intelligence theories, and third world member- 
ship. (CL) . ^ ^ 

ED176487 EC120544 ^ / 

Community-Based Efforts to Increase the^ Identification of the Number 
of Girted Minority Children* . ^ ^ 

-Da^v^s-r-P^uVI^ -^E^stern-^M4-ch^^ 

Aug 78, 89p. ; submitted in partial fulfiTlment of the requirem#nts for 
the degree j Specialist in Arts, fastern Michigan University.. 
EDRS Price ^ MFOl Plus postage, TC not available from EDRS. 
Language: Ehglish. Seographic fource: U*S. /Michigan, 
The document reports. on a study of community-based identification of 
gifted and talented Black middle-school students, as an adjunct to 
formal identif icatioii procedures. A devel^pmentaj framework for the 
identification of the gifted minority chi 1^ was distributed to 17 known 
leaders 1n the Black community (including ministers, youth leaders in 
athletics, and scoutmas-ters) who normally come into contact with middle- 
school-age children. These leaders were then asked by questionnaire to 
recommend students they felt were gifted. Among the results were that 
a total of 15^ students were identified, as being gifted, that 13 of these 
were considered to possess cognitive 'superiority , that 13 were considered 
to possess psychosocial superiority, thit 13 were considered to possess 
■talent-specific superiority, and that a'^h1gh percentage''were considered , 
to have exceptional abil ities in more than one of these *three focus 
areas. A literature review is also presented, focusing on s^uch aspects 
as culturally biased tests, teacher screening, the i?iability or dis- 
interest of school administrators* in Identifying the gifted minority 
child, and nonadministrative factors contributing to disinterest in 
identifying the gjf ted minority child. (DLS) \ . 

... ^ ; ■ ., ^ ■ ■ ■ 

EDI 64478 SP013413 / • 

S.P.I.C.E. Workshop Model: An Approach to Alternative Programs for the' 
Disadvantaged Gifted^ ' . 

Mitchell, Bruce M,.; Dodson, Edward ^ . ^ ^ , 

^Ventura County Superintendent of Schools, California. 78/ 8p. 
EDRS Pr^^MF-$0.e3i HC-$1 .67. pi us postage • • / ^ 

Language?%n|^ish, Geographic source: , U.S. ^Wtfshington,^ / ' . 
Major prbbmis associated with subcul tuVal vap'ations . 1:n school perfor- 
mance that-'i'nterfere with the development of specfal programs for 
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disadvantaged*! gifte^students are discussed. These problems include 
the difficulty of identifying gifted minority students by usual testing 
methods, the nature of programs that may be devised to benefit themi 
and obtaining acceptance of such programs by school authorities, A 
model program is outlined in an attempt to deal wfth these multiple pro- 
blems. ' Development of "culture fair" tests is proposed as a 'first 
step in Identifying students for the program. Recognizing the culture ^ 
conflict ^between the powerless poor and the average middle class^ is an 
"fmportant factor in successful program planning, /The cooperation of the 
family and the community is a desirable ^oal . It is empiiasizecj that the 
responslblTity for^ developing this program must be shared equally with 
*the adult members of the minority g^roup. (JD) I 

EC112215= - \ ' 

A Proposed Plan for Identifying Black GiTted Children. 

Gay* Joyce E, ' \ 

Gifted Child aiiarterly, V. 22, P. 353-360, Fall 1978; 1978 Fall 8p; 

-iDRS^e^va4^^b»le-— ^ . \ 

Proposed is a plan for identifying^ Black gifted children within the ^ 
framework of the Integrated school. It is explained that the plan '* 
utilizes the case study method and fnvolves the following six- steps: 
getting commitment, locating the nominees, setting up case studies i 

\,achieving parental contact and involvement, Intervr^ing and testing, 
and engaging' in a q roup problem solving task, ^(BD) ' 

€0111413 . \ ' , " ^ ' / 

Educational Plannfng for the Gifted. ' Overcoming .Cultural , Geographic, 

and Socioeconomic Barriers A ... - 

Baldwin, AleKinia Y. 5 Ed. an^ Others ^ ^ 

The Council for Exceptional Children, Restoni^VA, 1978, 76'\). Sponsoring 

agency: Office of Education (DHEW) , Washington, DC". Office of Gifted and 

Talented, , , 

Jhe Council for Exceptional Chfldren, Publication Sales Unit, 1920^.^^ 
Asioci^ation Dr,, Reston, VA ($5,25). ^ 
EORS: Not availablei mf . . , ' 

The book 'presents theoretical considerations tfnd practical rfccommendatlons 
concerned'with school planiling for gifted children who might not be 
identified^., nor have an opportunity to develop their mental capacities" 
becauselof external infTuences such as cultural diversity, socioeconomic 
status, or geographic isolation,- Six different apprplches to identi- 
fication are presented. "Using the System of Multicultural Pluralistic 
Assessment (SOMPA) to Wentify the Gifted Minority Child" {J, Mentferi 
J. Lewis) describes the extension, of SOMPA to the identification of 
children whose potential has been, masked by cultural differences between 
the home and school. "The Identification of Gifted Chicano Children" 
(|. Bernal) discusses^how ChicanQS" themsslves view giftedness, along with 
threC types of identification techniques, "Nondiscriminatory Testing 
Procedures to Assess Giftedness in Black, Chicano, Navajo, and Anglos" ' 
(M. Meeker) 'discusses the identification and separation, of gifted 



abilities apart from a gifted scor^i^ and the identification of 
gifted level cognitive abilities 1'n^^advantaged minority children. 
"Finding the Ablest Mathematical' Be^soners in a Specificany Desig- ^ 
nated Group" (J, Stanley) presents a model that can be applied to 
almost any special group. "Ways, of Discoverihg Qlfted Black Chil- 
dren" (E, Torrance) discusses tests that lack minority group bias 
and those .^hat tap cultural strengths* "The Baldwin Identification 
Matrjx" (A. Baldwin) presents a format to more equltabTy assign 
students to gifted programs, in "Curriculurn and Methods What is 
the Difference" (A. Baldw1n)s the definition and components of a 
quality program for gifted children with unique needs are discussed. 
"Within the Community and Its Schools" (G. Gear). explores factors 
that affect the success of programs for gifted children with unique 
needs, "Surmarys Analysias and Future Directions" (Ri Fuch1gam1) 
concludes the booklet, ^ (DLS) - ' 

-Ebl%657 UDO 19992 

The Gifted Black ehild: Problems and Promise. 
Howards John R. 

29 Oct 77 1 20p,i Keynote. Address delivered at the Conference on 
Living and^Working with the'Gifted Black Child (Purchasep NY, 
October 29 p \§77)\ Not available in paper copy due to reprdduction 
quality of original, document. o 

EDRS Price - MFOl Plus Postage, ^ PC^ not available from EDRS, 
Language: English, Geographic Source: UJJNew York 
Jn this paper, it is noted that there are. three reaso.ns for studying 
the Black gifted child* Firstp Black destiny has in part been shaped 
by talented Bladks — for example, Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, 
Secondp the Black gifted are a minority within a minority. The 
gifted Black female* subject to sexism, is even mre of a minority* 
Thirdp whether or not programs for the gifted should exist is not at 
question: they do exist and Black children should participate fully 
In these programs* The Black gifted child presents different pro- 
blems from the White gifted child in terns of . the following: (1) 
identification of the gifted and mislabeling; (2) the social milieu 
of the gifted, particularly family and peers; and (3) programs and 
posslbtli'ties for facvlitating the identification and development 
of the Black gifted, A short review of programs for the gifted, a 
list of Passow*s five recommended steps for developing programs for 
the culturally different gifted, a short bibliography on the minority 
gifted, and a list of sources for information concerning the gifted 
,and talented are included, (Author/PMR) \\ 

ED171866 UD019534 _ ^ * ^^„„,A^ 

«^rAin*t No Group, Pm He (Gifted and Talented Cducatjenal Program 
Perspectives) . \ 
Parker, Robert H,^ Parker, William C, ^ ) 

77 22p? \ ^ 



EDRS Price ^WOl/PCOl plus postage. . 
Language: English. Geographic source: U.S*/New Jersey. 
To effectively address minority educational concernSi educators must 
understand and be sensitive to minority group studtents* cultural and 
social differences. In addressing the unmet educational needs of* 
gifted and talented minority students they must recognize the fact 
that miaority cultures are "legitimate" and that the Influence of 
these (fdltures can (and often do) render minority students profoundly 
different from students in the majority culture. These differences 
must be considered -in educating or counseling minority youth, (Author/ 
EB) ' . 

ED145621^ EC102563 

Discovery and Nurturance of Giftedness 1n the Culturally Different. 
Torrance^ E. Paul ■ \ 

The Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, VA Information 

Services .and Publi cations, ^ ^ „ „^ . _ 

7 lOlp, ' . 

Sponsoring agency: National Institute of Education (DHEW)^ Washingtont DC 

Available from: The Council for Exceptional Chlldrens PubTication Sales 

Unit, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091 ($6,00) 

EDRS Price MF-$0.83, HC»$6.01 ^lus postage. 

Discussed in the monograph areyethods for identifying and developing 
programs for culturally different gifted students. In an overview, 
sectlort* the important issues arici trends associated with the discovery 
and nurturance of giftedness among the culturally different are con- 
sidered^ and screening methods which Involve modified traditional pro- 
cedures , Instruments that seem/to\lack cultural bias s and culture 
specific procedures are reviewed. .A nonpsychometric approach 1s 
offered for Identifying strengths a^d us1ng^ strengths to motivate^ 
learning, select learning ^KDerlenceSs and develop career plans 1n 18 
areas (which include abl^'iy to ex feelings and emotions j ability 
to Improvise with commonplace materials and objects; and articulateness 
indole playing* sociodrama I and story telling). A final sectien^ focuses 
on alternative programs I approaches, and additional general guidelines 
for discovering and nurturing giftedness. Appended are a table summar- 
izing studies of racial and socioeconomic bias of the: Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking* a sample checkTist for observing signs of giftedness 
among the culturally different, and an annotated list of biographies _ 
and autobiographies of successful' culturally different people for 
young readers. (SBH) ' ]-■- 
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30 June 76,' 169p.| Bibliography may be marginally legible due to print 
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■ Sponsoring Agency; CaViforriia State Dept. of Education, Sacramento 
Division, of Special Education. • 
EDRS pric^ MF-iO. 83, HC-$8:69 plus postage. . 
The final report addresses the problems involved in identifying gifted 
minority children. Reviewed is the historical perspective of cross 
cultural assessment in behavioral research. Typical gross errors and 
misinterpretations of data In cross cultural assessment are pointed 
out. Among fundamental considerations listed include the use of Items 
suited to the child's environment and the ability of thf^^d^^^^^ under- 
stand what is required. Various behavioral styles (such as the 
atomistic-objective, obsessive-compulsive, and hysterical styles) are 
reviewfed, and their Impact on assessment interactions 1s analyzed. 
Cite#are examples of ■behavlora.l styles in religionV music and language. 
Described is the revision of a prescreening instrument ^containing items 
on P. Torrance's checklist for creativity, and emphasized Is the impor- 
tance of viewing style as the vehicle through which intelligence 1s 
expressed. A ffinal section considers the implications of behavioral 
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Identifying Gifted Minority Children Through the Use of Non-Verbal Test. 
Hniiardi Priscllla 
1975 189p. 

Note: Yeshiv'a University. ' 
University Microfilms International, P. 0. Box 1346, Ann Arbor, MI 
48106, Catalog No. 76-1 Oj 324 ($20.00 Hard Copy, $10.00 Microfiche). 
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Among findings of the study in which 109 elementary level Black children 
from four ability groups (Intellectually gifted, high achievers, 
middle achievers, and low achievers) were tested was tlie groups that 
displayed intellectual promise were not the same groups as the class 
that excelled In creativity* .(SBH) 
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Ryan, Judith S. ' 
1975. 164p. 

Note: University of Michigan. 

University Microfilms International, P. 0. Box 1346, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 
Catalog, No. 76-9501 ($20.00 Hard copy, $10. 00, Microfiche). • 
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Ipia study deslgnea to show that int|ilec.tually superior Bl'ack children* 
can bj Identified in low ^ftd middle-income 'public school areas by 
conventional methods, 21 kindergarten Ss and 28 third grade Ss were 
screened and tested. Among findings wece that Identification is more 
difficult at kindergarteri than at third grade, that teacher nomina- 
tion wa^s found helpful in screening, and that- information provided by 
parents .can be useful In identification. (IM) • 



